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Parchester Covers. 


Tue writers of fiction are sufficiently numerous to form no inconsid- 
erable army. Each day presents a new novel, either from the pen of 
a known author, or some new aspirant for literary reputation. There 
seems to be no end of characters, of incidents, or of ability to group 
them in pleasing style. The conceptions necessary to form a story 
are as varied as the minds which think. 

There has been a great increase in this quality of literature during 
the past century. The reason for this fact may be found in the social 
changes which have been effected. The people have grown more in- 
telligent and partake more literary food. Every person has a common 
education. This was not the case one hundred years ago. Then the 
position of the educated man demanded greater dependence upon his 
own thoughts, than upon ideas derived from books. He gained his 
opinions especially from an analysis of the external, and communion 
with the internal. He read only such authors as were adapted to in- 
crease his acquaintance with facts and principles, which it was neces- 
sary he should understand. Philosophical and Historical works were 
most numerous and popular. Men accustomed to serious thought will 
ever confine themselves to sound practical literature. To such men, 
at the time of which I speak, books exclusively belonged. This might 
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not have been the rule of the age, but it was the tendency. Those 
who formed the bulk of the populationthe laboring class—were de- 
barred the privileges of an education. There is no such illiterate 
body now. The masses read—man, woman, child. This is truly a 
reading age. Such is the change in regard to the demand for books. 
They are read, not simply for mental, but chiefly for physical recrea- 
tion. Men who have no interest in the subjects which scholars discuss, 
whose thoughts are connected with business and their daily employ- 
ment, enjoy only books applicable to their special pursuit, or capable 
of giving the greatest pleasure to the passing hour. Periodicals and 
newspapers have increased in response to this new call. In obedi- 
ence to the same demand, there has been a corresponding growth in 
fiction—a growth greater than of any other species of literary pro- 
duction. 

An investigation of the style and quality of fiction, will disclose 
another change. The public taste has undergone a gratifying im- 
provement. Great novelists have existed in the past, and their works 
bear the impress of genius and true culture, but they found a welcome 
only in the libraries of scholars and drawing-rooms of the wealthy. 
A cheaper literature sprang up, to supply the new class of readers: 
The novel, at first, did not please from beauty in style, but from an 
unhealthy excitement, arising from the arrangement of the characters 
and their adventures. The people, who were taking their primary les- 
sons in reading, possessed neither ability nor desire to discriminate 
between true worth and showy trash. Scenes, thrilling and startling, 
were the requisites in the novel. Grace in grouping, purity of lan- 
guage, and a clear discernment of character, were entirely unappreci- 
ated. The lower classes gain a heartier enjoyment from a play poorly 
performed, than from the finer representations of master-pieces. They 
do not possess a taste sufficiently cultivated to admire the drama, in 
its higher grades. The same principle applied to literature. Now, 
however, there is growing up in all conditions of society, a desire for 
truly valuable novels, and a strong repugnance for those which are 
worthless. This signifies an improvement which should be hailed 
with gladness. There is still a progress in the human mind. It is by 
slow and substantial marches, moving toward the wished-for goal. 

One century ago, Fielding, Smollett and Addison, were popular au- 
thors, and this popularity has enlarged, as the ages have passed by; 
and we of the present, gaze with admiration upon a period so rich in 
true culture and simplicity. The English tongue was then employed, 
with a degree of perfection which more recent generations have sadly 
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disgraced. There was a marked vigor in literary circles. The inter- 
val between that time and the present, has produced no authors who 
have written in such pure English. Literature has experienced vicis- 
situdes, similar to those which have befallen civilization. Every spe- 
cies of progress demands some dark hours for a portion of its work. 
Darkness always presages a glorious dawn. Theera in which we are 
living is, evidently, the morning of a new literary day. The number 
of authors may be no greater than have been contemporaries in the 
past, yet they manifest a keener insight into the laws which cultiva- 
tion and taste command us to obey. The public tolerates the offenses 
to propriety which the members of the Addisonian school too often 
committed, in view of their other recommendations. No such liberties 
would be allowed to an author of the present. This is our advantage 
over the 18th century. It is the removal of those obnoxious features 
which discolor the pages of Fielding and Swift. A general purifica- 
tion has taken place in ideas and expressions. 

The improvement of the past fifty years, is principally mani- 
fest in the novel. In place of the poorest, fiction now offers the 
finest contributions to literature. The most gifted men of the age are 
novelists. They have appeared to satisfy the public mind, no longer 
contented with its old favorites. 

From these protracted remarks concerning literature, we shall, it is 
hoped, be prepared to understand more correctly the novelist of to-day, 
who is the simplest, and seemingly the most retiring. The writings 
of Anthony Trollope, possess a quality which will not immediately 
obtain popular favor. Although the people are more perfectly com- 
prehending true merit, yet those distinguished novelists, who weave 
the most intricate web of circumstances, are sure of the first audience 
at the public ear. He who hides his real beauty behind a modest 
veil, can trust that no rude person will come to stare at him. His 
readers will be select. The common herd will rush to seemingly green- 
er spots, while the keen eye chooses the less attractive nooks, where 
the choicest herbage grows. 

I do not purpose to examine the comparative merits of his various 
novels, but to present the peculiarities of Barchester Towers, relative 
to the other English works. One, instituting a comparison between 
an English and American author, would be led to very erroneous con- 
clusions, by trusting entirely to the ideas derived from an acquaintance 
with his own society, while ignorant of the opinions in the other. An 
estimate, formed from two writers of the same nationality, is more sat- 
isfactory, because each is judged by the same quantity of intelligence. 
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The American idea may be correct, but, for the sake of candor, it 
should not denounce a foreigner for not conforming with its dictates. 

The history of the novel in England has been analogous with its 
progress in our own country. The scenes of old colonial life, have 
been exhausted. Cooper has so faithfully delineated the habits of the 
Red man, that there is neither the necessity for further attempts, nor 
the courage to undertake them. The abundant harvest of the revolu- 
tion has been duly garnered. A host of gleaners has ransacked every 
corner for incidents and adventures. Recent authors have chosen 
tamer themes and more quiet characters. The wild life of the repub- 
lic’s infancy has disappeared, and the novelty of its description has 
also departed. The days of the Pathfinder and Captain Warrenton, 
have passed away, with the disturbing elements which produced them. 
Holland, and Holmes, have taken the places which Cooper and his 
contemporaries occupied. Elsie Venner, and Miss Gilbert’s Career, 
are the products of the present age. 

The scenes which the earlier English novelists portrayed, were 
those of country and city life. They were the incidents of those tran- 
quil days, when squire and tenant acknowledged their interdepend- 
ence, and led their simple lives, hunting, fishing, and celebrating old 
England’s hallowed festivals. Then came tie age of highwaymen, 
furnishing to fiction a rich source for plot and scenery. Afterwards, 
the great wars, both civil and foreign, enriched the field, and there 
grew a luxuriant crop. Men came to improve the harvest. Fore- 
most among these were Bulwer and Dickens, each peculiar and char- 
acteristic. One, an abstract reasoner, who deals with the parts of na- 
ture which are faintly understood. The other takes the appearance of 
the world in its work-day suit. He is content with viewing life as it is 
and seems, but Bulwer wanders off into realms of thought, and not 
only describes, but meditates. While Dickens attempts a reform in 
the abuses of the social system, Bulwer endeavors to regulate the 
opinions of men in regard to the relations of the Soul to the World. 
Both have, generally, chosen subjects which will awaken an interest, 
apart from the style of narration. But now they, with other English- 
men, are, like American novelists, turning their attention to the more 
passive garb which the society of to-day has adopted. 

Prominent among this class of authors is Trollope. His Barches- 
ter Towers, is a true representative of the style which I have tried to 
describe. It is entirely free from that kind of fascination which con- 
stitutes the especial charm of the “Strange Story,” or “ Barnaby 
Nudge.” ‘There is little of that interest which is usually connected 
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with the idea of a novel; and a casual glance, might perceive in it 
nothing valuable. The subject matter is not congenial to many minds. 
The discussions and descriptions of ecclesiastical manners is often ex- 
eeedingly common-place. But, that which in most authors would be 
unbearable, in Barchester Towers, renders a most important service. 
The very quietness of the circumstances presents an opportunity to 
study, uninterruptedly, the dramatis persone, and their relation to 
each other. The painting of some tragic scene, which fills us with an 
admiring awe, by the force of its expression prevents the exercise of 
our judgment. On the other hand, the artist who sketches some beau- 
tiful landscape, by escaping criticism, deserves greater praise and 
evinces a purer esthetic culture. The same may be said of those 
who paint life in words. Barnaby Rudge is lost to view amid the 
ceaseless flow of incidents which pour around his life. Mr. Harding, 
and Dr. Grantly, rise above the story, and their temperaments and 
dispositions are the objects ever before the mind. The lack of exci- 
ting transactions does not tire us, because the contemplation of the 
life and habits of the leading personages affords us sufficient enjoy- 
ment. 

The study of the two individuals mentioned above, would alone offer 
thought enough for an Article. They are counterparts. Their united 
peculiarities would make a perfect man. The bold enthusiasm and 
energy of Dr. Grantly, should be joined to the modest sincerity of 
Mr. Harding, and the nice susceptibility of the Warden, with the prac- 
tical tendency of the Archbishop. They are both good men, with 
right intent, and earnest purposes, yet their extreme qualities led them 
into some foolish ideas and actions. 

The hypocrisy of Slope, and the truthfulness of Arabin, are in strong 
contrast. The fickleness of La Signorina is clearly depicted by a 
comparison with the devotion of Mrs. Bold. Thus each character 
represents a property of human nature. 

The object of the story is, to trace the influence upon society of 
Energy and Modesty, Hypocrisy and Truth, Sincerity and Fickleness. 
It cannot fail to teach lessons which the hour demands. The book is 
not entirely void of that interest which a novel of worth always will 
create. There is sufficient doubt as to the result, to keep curiosity 
alive, and banish every feeling of weariness. Besides, there is an un- 
der-current of sarcasm, which is often presented with especial fitness. 
It touches all those national customs and institutions in which men 
take excessive pride. It resembles the ridicule which Holmes throws 
upon social hobbies, only that its thrusts are made with greater cau- 
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tion. In the description of the Jupiter, Trollope shows what power 
an important paper has over the ideas and actions of a people, and 
gives his own countrymen some excellent advice, which they should 
follow. If the Englishman placed less confidence in the London 
Times, and more in that good common sense which he inherits from 
his fathers, it would not only benefit himself, but others. 

There are true lessons in Barchester Towers. Its teachings come 
to us with ever-renewing freshness, and will give us a guiding hand 
along the pathway of life. Hypocrisy can never triumph. It may 
seem to possess a temporary victory, but at the moment of its appa- 
rent success, the elements of ruin have seized its vitals. Truth and 
sincerity are the proper lamps with which to direct our course. The 
path to which they point may be lonely ; no scenes of pleasure or fes- 
tivity may give cheer on the way; yet they never fail in reaching the 
grand central Light, whither all eyes are turned. Determination and 
decision are the agents which invigorate society, while vacillation 
and uncertainty will overcloud the brightest spirits. However, that 
modesty and keen sense of the honorable, which often excludes all 
practical thoughts, are objects of praise and the deepest admiration. 

There remains for us no time to particularize the other teachings of 
this novel. It is well to read such a book, and when it is laid aside, 
there is a pleasant feeling of good obtained, and correct opinions es- 
tablished. Trollope is the leader of a new revolution in the world of 
fiction, which will correct popular taste, and exert a beneficial influ- 
ence on public morality. 5. 0. B. 
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Tue Novel, in its distinctive character, has its birth at a somewhat 
advanced period in the literary history of a nation. Early fiction con- 
sists, rather in exaggeration than in invention. In a rude age, the 
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office of historian and romancer is combined. History and romance 
derive, each from the other, additional interest and effect. The popu- 
Jar taste receives its highest gratification from listening to the exploits 
performed by a nation’s own heroes, and sung by its own bards. In 
embellishing and multiplying these exploits, minds under the dominion 
of an imagination restless and excitable, but impatient of control and 
unwilling to be tasked, find their most congenial employment. For 
the more artificial and laborious work of pure invention, they are fitted 
neither by inclination, nor by those habits of thought, those views of 
life, which are the results of observation and reflection, continued 
through successive generations. Nor does the life itself men lead in 
such an age, moving forward, in all the simplicity of nature, to its 
great termination, without the complexity it afterward assumes, fur- 
nish the varied material, out of which a narrative entirely fictitious 
may best be woven. 

But, gradually, the plot thickens. Human life becomes more intri- 
cate in its relations, and, throughout all its departments, gathers to it- 
self a deeper significance. More and more it excites the interest, and 
fixes the attention of those, who are at once actors and spectators in 
the great drama, if, perchance, they may pierce its mystery, and dis- 
cern something of its meaning and issues. As the scattered elements 
of society combine, so does the constitution of society—the develop- 
ment of those laws which bind together great masses, which harmon- 
ize and control them in this state of union—rise in importance and 
interest. Thus the necessity of an accurate record of social condi- 
tions and movements is suggested ; history and fiction gradually disu- 
nite, and become confined, each to its own province. Meanwhile, 
from the speculations to which an ever growing interest in the great 
problem of life incites, have been educed principles and theories to 
dictate the outline, and suggest the filling up of that picture, which 
the Novelist strives to present. The imagination, too, has learned to 
embody abstractions, and to blend in one consistent whole the scat- 
tered results of observation. And, withal, life itself, shifting its scenes 
with greater facility, while it places individuals in more varied and 
intricate relations to one another and to society, becomes an endless 
storehouse, from which to draw the materials of invention. 

From some such revolution in life and letters, as I have described, 
the Novel takes its rise. 

What, now, is the office of this new element in literature? For us 
this inquiry should have a very real interest. For us the age of Nov- 
els has long since dawned, and with it has arisen a power, which, 
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whoever may deprecate, none can dispute. The influence of the Novel 
is measured only by its universal diffusion, by its unequaled attraction 
for all classes of minds. Compelled to acknowledge a large share of 
that worthless matter, incident to literature in all its developments, it 
has, nevertheless, its great masters and its great master-pieces. It 
has interwoven itself with all our literature, by the varied and happy 
illustrations of character and manners, which it constantly affords. 
My answer to the question I have proposed, I shall base upon a com- 
parison of the Novel with those forms of literature to which it is 
analogous in purpose. 

We have seen the union, into which history and fiction were 
at first attracted, gradually dissolved. Each in its separate form 
best serves the more immediate purpose for which it is written, 
but each is imperfect without the other. The record of human 
life which history keeps, must be, at best, but a superficial one. 
History assumes a separate existence, only when the inereased im- 
portance of social interests has rendered apparent the necessity of a 
social record. In its natural development, therefore, it sbapes itself, 
with reference to the requirements of society, as a united body. It 
deals with man in the mass. Nations, and not individuals, are its 
theme. The latter it views, for the most part, only in a public light, 
as they appear immediately connected with public movements and in- 
terests. Into private feelings, tastes, habits, with which the welfare 
of the State is indirectly, but nevertheless indissolubly linked, which 
gradually work their way to the surface of society, modifying its insti- 
tutions and determining the efficacy of its laws, history affords only 
a partial insight. True, the historian must be familiar with the gene- 
ral effect of these great under-currents, and must unfold their connec- 
tion with that upper surface, which it is his especial office to describe. 
But, that he should trace them from their inception, through all their 
workings and endless modifications, till they become visibly embodied 
in the life of the State, is something, which, however desirable, we 
may safely say can, in no case, be fully realized. It is farthest from 
being a mere question of detail. To portray society, not only in its 
outward features, but throughout all the mazes of its internal consti- 
tution ; to combine, successfully, vivid and faithful pictures of common 
life—its habits, its language, its modes of thought, with a view of so- 
ciety, which links together events in the great chain of cause and ef- 
fect, and brings to light their hidden lessons of moral and political 
wisdom, requires a mind, in which ‘powers scarcely compatible are 
tempered into exquisite harmony.’ Reason and imagination must 
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blend in nice proportions some of their choicest gifts. All the arts of 
narrative must conspire, with all the resources of philosophy. 

And, even were this highest conception of history realized, it would 
still fall short of a perfect record of human life. The inevitable 
tendency of history is toward generalization. It holds out its record 
of facts, that it may lead us to the great principles which underlie 
them. And the great lessons of abstract truth to which its pictures 
of common life and its narrative of great events are alike suberdi- 
nated, have primary reference to society, and not to individuals 
Surely, we need some record, whieh shall teach the lessons of individ- 
ual life for their own sake ; whose great purpose shall be individuality. 
2xperience will fully impress its lessons on our minds, only when im- 
agination sees invested, with all the reality of flesh and blood, the 
men and women of each succeeding generation. We must see them 
in their life and in their death. We must sce them, when lying down 
and when rising up, in the house and in the field, at their tables and at 
their altars, hoping, fearing, loving, hating,—in every variety of em- 
ployment, and under the influence of every emotion. Above all must 
we see them in their domestic relations. The family, concentrating 
its influences upon individuals, and reflecting them throughout the en- 
tire atmosphere of social life, must, through living examples, reveal 
the secrets of its power. Thus only can we attain to a full acquaint- 
ance with man’s nature, the same in its leading elements through al! 
time, but presenting, from age to age, new phases and develop- 
ments. 

There remains, then, for the Novel, when viewed in its relations to 
history, a two-fold office : it must assist in filling up that picture, of 
which history affords the outline, but which history, unaided, cannot 
complete; and it must give to its creations an individuality, which 
history does not even attempt. This office the Novel shares, to a lim- 
ited extent, with biography. To this species of composition it bears 
a strong analogy, both in purpose and construction. But biography 
labors under many disadvantages, from which the Novel is free. The 
lives the former seeks to re-produce, are not those best illustrating the 
life of the people, in the representation of which history is principally 
deficient. It selects its subjects, not for those qualities and circum- 
stances in which they resemble other men, but for those in which they 
differ from them. The personage, around whom all the interest of the 
story centres, is most frequently chosen for his participation in those 
great scenes and events, to which the attention of the historian is 
chiefly directed. His private life, which is, after all, not the private 
VOL. XXVIII. 7 
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life of other men, occupies only a secondary place. Then, that ten- 
dency to adulation, which is the proverbial weakness of Biography, 
must greatly mar the usefulness of its characters as representatives. 
The position of those to whom the office of biographer is, for the most 
part, confided, renders this characteristic almost inevitable. The 
friend views not the life of his friend with the eyes of other men; the 
disciple records, with unquestioning admiration, the opinions of his 
master. And let the biographer be impartial. Let him have, moreover, 
that faith in the character of his hero, or that disregard of the claims of 
private life, which shall make him willing to disclose all its secrets to 
the public eye. How little, after all, of that life, shut out from the 
world’s inspection, and left without any immediate record, can be iden- 
tified and re-produced in its original vividness and interest. How few 
of those conversations, in which the character of the man involunta- 
rily shone forth, can, after the lapse of years, be even partially re- 
called. 

To the Novel, then, we must still look, for the most complete sup- 
plement to history. And, to this purpose, we can hardly conceive of 
any species of composition more admirably adapted. From its very 
nature, it will be successful, only as it gives to all its creations an in- 
tense individuality. To embody principles in facts, to invest with a 
living personality the results of observation upon character and man- 
ners, is its peculiar office. Unlike biography, its subjects are taken 
from every condition in life. All descriptions of men and women, 
whom God has created and society moulded, find here an appropriate 
representation. Characters, of a genus common, even in common life, 
details insufferably tedious if admitted into biography, it contrives to 
clothe with interest. To this interest several features contribute ; 
features which, at the same time, enhance its value as a picture of hu- 
man life. 

Skillful imitation of nature’s models, wherever found, has, in itself, 
an irresistible charm. “A touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” We exult in our capacity for its appreciation. We sympathize 
with the exertion of human power; we delight in the results which 
that power achieves. From its grea tdiversity of character and inci- 
dent, and from that close conformity to nature, which we shall see to 
be its first essential, the Novel affords this pleasure in its highest per- 
fection. 

But, chief among all its sources of interest is, the part it assigns to 
a single passion. Love, that mutual love which God’s goodness has 
planted in the heart of man and woman, that it may spring up with 
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immortal vigor, blending their life and making it all beautiful and 
holy,—this is the central and motive power of the Novel. With its 
development and issues, all else is closely connected. Nor is this un- 
natural. Disguise it as you will, this is, of all passions, the most uni- 
versal and controlling. In every day life, we fail to recognize its in- 
herent and all-pervading power. Its native instinct is concealment. 
It thrives in secret. Only here and there, when its natural course is 
obstructed, does it appear in all its majesty, or all its fury, stronger 
than death, equally powerful to bless and to curse, to elevate and to 
destroy. But it glows none the less in the life blood of every age. 
All the sons and daughters of men, sooner or later, own its sway. It 
creates and presides over the family, where all life has its origin, and 
in which all life, individual or social, is fashioned, for better or for 
worse. In the Novel, the latent workings of this all-powerful passion 
are brought to light. The romantic coloring which it secretly com- 
municates to common life, but which does not appear upon its surface, 
invests the entire narrative with beauty and interest. 

And so we have, throughout, a deeper insight into character than 
we can attain in real life; a deeper insight than biography can afford. 
We see not merely actions, but all the complex motives from which 
they spring. From that careful study of character, and that patient 
waiting for its development, in the slow progress of events, which are 
necessary in real life, we are entirely free. The sacredness with 
which private life is justly invested, in the eyes of the biographer, 
presents no obstacle to the Novelist. The family circle has no secrets 
which he may not reveal. Most important of all, however, in this 
connection, is the facility with which the Novel combines narrative 
and dialogue. Human speech, decry it as you will, is the true vehicle 
and representative of human passion. Only in the exercise of this, 
his great prerogative, does the spirit within the man shine forth. Then, 
and not till then, you may presume to pass judgment upon him. Above 
all in conversation, where mind enters into familiar intercourse with 
mind, does character become luminious, and its secret recesses unfold 
for our inspection. And so, fictitious dialogue is the open door, through 
which we are admitted to an intimate acquaintance with fictitious 
characters. Here all is vivid and life-like. Everything passing as it 
does, through the mediam of an imagined mind, must bear its impress 
and coloring. From the fullness of the heart, each individual speaks 
for himself, utters his own sentiments in the style which nature and 
education have given him, pleads his own cause according to his own 
perception and estimate of human motives. In these imaginary conver- 
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sations, too, each individual is placed in that situation which will best 
reveal his secret springs of action. All things conspire to lead him 
to self-betrayal. 

This conversational clement, which we have seen to be so powerful, 
enters into the Novel as naturally, and in such proportions, as it 
enters into real life. In the drama this is the one all sufficient source 
of interest. In the Novel it is but one in a numerous assemblage. This 
fundamental difference between the Novel and the drama, in connec- 
tion with the results flowing from it, is finely illustrative of the true 
character of the former. 

The drama, striking and profound as are its exhibitions of human 
nature, is not a faithful representation of human life. Even fully to 
trace for us the gradual development of character is beyond its power 
It singles out those scenes which are best adapted to the display of 
character. It opens wide that channel, through which passion is wont 
most fully and forcibly to assert itself. It may, it does, depict with 
almost inimitable truth successive stages of development. But the 
slow transition from one of these stages to another it can only suggest. 
In the representation of ideal characters this is all that is called for ; and 
here the drama is without a rival. But the development that goes on 
in actual life, the multiplied and complex influences, which keep cease- 
Jess watch over the growth of the soul struggling through the world, it 
does not thoroughly unfold. The long chain of minute circumstances, 
which mysteriously linked together constitute human life, the Novel 
alone can fitly describe. To bring to light their hidden connection, to 
trace the marks which each is sure to leave upon character, is its pecu- 
liar office. 

In this instance, as in every instance, it is to no single feature, how- 
ever expressive or attractive, that the Novel owes its superiority in 
truthfulness and interest. It is the result of a happy combination; 
a combination in which it copies after and reflects human life. 

Its variety is the inexhaustible variety of nature herself. Every phase 
of life, every modification of character, has here its appropriate repre- 
sentation. To this representation all the means of expression known 
to literature,—descriptions, reflections, dialogue, narrative—all contrib- 
ute. It withdraws the veil which separates the visible from the in- 
visible in man’s existence. It unites his outer and inner life, revealing 
their connection and mutual influence. It discloses sources of interest 
so exhaustless, that all its minuteness of detail cannot weary us. From 
this infinite variety of character and incident and expression, it selects 
and combines as Nature, the great model, dictates. Thus the Novel 
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BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. 51 


becomes, in its truest form, a complete picture of individual and domes- 


tic life. 


It supplements history, filling up its vast outline, ond afford- 


ing a faithful transcript of human character as moulded by the varying 


circumstances of each succeeding age. 


Haucis and Philemon. 
A TRANSLATION. 


ONCE on a time,—’twas long ago, 

So Ovid wrote, who ought te know— 
Upon a wet and cheerless day, 

The mighty Jove betook his way, 
With his son Hermes as a guide, 
Over the hills so bleak and wide 

Of Phrygia. The travelers, 

As poor benighted wanderers, 

At many a door had vainly sought 
For shelter from the chilling blast, 
And rain, that fell so hard and fast ;— 
The dwellers heard but heeded not, 
And rudely turned the gods away, 
Nor showed them hospitality. 


At length a lowly cot they reached,— 

Its walls were bare, its roof was thatched— 
Where Baucis, an old pious dame, 

Who neither knew nor cared for fame, 
Dwelt with Philemon,—a true wife— 

Much loved and loving all her life. 


When the heavenly guests drew near the cot, 
And bowed beneath the lowly door, 
Philemon quickly benches brought, 

Offered them shelter as they sought, 

And a hearty welcome worth far more. 
While Baucis with good haste, began 

To light the fire upon the hearth 
With leaves and faggots, and to fan 
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The embers with her scanty breath. 
Then from their little garden spot, 
Which scarce supplied their daily store, 
They gathered roots, and heeded not 
Their needs, when others needed more. 
But glad their simple board they spread, 
With honey, and a bowl of wine; 

And kind and cheering words they said, 
As to the feasts their guests they led, 
By the blazing knot of pine. 


Now the feast at best was a simple one, 

But showed a hospitable will; 

In his mem’ry book Jove wrote it down, 

And there you'll find it written still._— 
Written along with many an other 

Record like this,—pure deeds of love— 

For the poor are but giving gifts to Jove 
When they cheer and bless a needy brother.— 





And while they sat by the blazing pine, 
Feasting their guests with the ruddy wine, 
Nor thought of favor nor reward, 

In trembling fear, they saw, aghast! 

No matter how oft the cups were passed, 
The bow] kept full of its own accord. 
Then first they recognized each guest, 
And piously together kneeled, 

With suppliant hands for a repast 

So mean, for pardon both appealed. 


By chance they kept one poor lone goose, 
That shared their morsel and their house; 
Philemon, then, to make amends, 
Would sacrifice it for his friends; 
And straightway seized it, but the bird 
At being sacrificed demurred, 
And fleeing from his feeble hand, 
Between the gods it took its stand. 
Who, e’re it could be caught again, 
Forbade the poor bird to be slain. 
Then, turning on the trembling pair 
Benignant !ooks, that soothed their fear, , 
They bid them listen. 
“Weare gods! 
And this unfriendly land shall pay 
For all the harsh and selfish words, 
That greeted us this dreary day. 
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Quit now your cottage, and with us, 
Climb to the top of yonder hill; 

For those shall meet a direful curse, 
Who treat their needy brothers ill.” 


Philemon quick with staff obeyed, 
And taking Baucis by the hand, 
Together they the steep essayed, 
Willing to do the gods command. 
And when within an arrow’s flight 
Of resting, turned themselves to take 
One farewell look adown the height, 
They saw the land sunk in a lake. 


Their cot alone remained. And while 
They gazed, scarce crediting the sight, 

It changed into a lofty pile, 

And a huge Temple reared its height! 
The corner-posts were turned to stone, 
And into fluted pillars grew; 

The thatch turned yellow, till it shone 

A gilded roof, of brilliant hue. 

The floors were marble, dazzling white, 
And glistened on their wondering sight. 
The entrance way was massive and bold, 
And the doors were plated o'er with gold. 


Jove saw their wonder, then drew near, 
And bade them ask without a fear 
Whatever favor they might choose, 
And he their prayer would not refuse. 
Philemon counselled first a space 

With Baucis, then told their desires: 
‘To dwell as priests in the sacred place, 
And keep alive its altar fires. 

And since we've passed so many years, 
And shared together our joys and tears, 
We ask, when death comes by and by, 
We both the self same hour may die.” 


Their prayer was granted. Many a year 
They kept the sacred temple there, 
Honored throughout a pious life,— 
Philemon, and his loving wife !— 

At length one day, when very old, 
Standing beside the open door, 

Telling the change, an oft told tale, 

How the Temple looked long years before, 
Baucis began to put forth leaves, 
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Like shoots upon the poplar trees ; 

And old Philemon’s hair, as sheaves, 

Grew twig-like, waving in the breeze. 
Their bodies stiffened, and their feet, 

Like oaken trunks, branched into roots. 
And stretching out their arms to greet 
Kach other, these, e’re they could meet, 
Were limbs, with bark, and slender shoots! 
A leafy crown waved on each head 

Like branches of a Summer’s growth: 
“Farewell!” “Farewell!” they barely said, 
And the rugged bark closed up their mouth ! 
The shepherds of Tyanea, 

Still show to the pious traveler, 

The two trees standing side by side, 
Where the worthy couple lived and died. 


Che Cruise of the Mazeppa. 


Rest is an imperative decree of nature to man. Nor to the stn- 
dent ever does it seem more desirable, than after long weeks of toil 
and vexation on the mathematical tasks of Sophomore year. It was 
at the close of the last Summer term, that a party of Sophs, worn out 
by constant cramming for “ Biennial,”—that much dreaded ordeal and 
fearful barrier to the pleasures of Junior ease,—embarked at “ Long 
Wharf” in the sloop “ Mazeppa,” of thirty tons, for a two weeks 
cruise. There is no authentic log-book of the voyage extant; hence, 
all statements must be solely from memory, and if the reader should 
be prone to regard any of them as bordering on the improbable, 
he must appeal, for confirmation, to those of our party now at 
“Yale.” We employed a large crew for manning the sloop, consisting, 
all told, of a Captain and one man. It is here absolutely indispensa- 
ble, that one should become fully cognizant with the characteristics of 
our commander, in order to appreciate his real worth. When perfectly 
erect, his altitude might have been five feet ten; but, in his natural 
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position, his sphere formed a beautiful parabolic curve, inclining for- 
ward at about the same angle, as the statue of “ Atlas,” with the 
world’s weight resting on his back. His general physiognomy was 
striking in the extreme; naturally of light complexion, but somewhat 
browned, by constant exposure to the elements,—his countenance 
lighted up with orange-colored freckles,—and the features admirably 
set off by a huge, fiery beard, radiating from each side, like the halo 
of the sun, as represented in the antique paintings of Dutch artists. 
In outward appearance, indeed, not very prepossessing; yet he ap- 
peared to us as a man of not very firm purpose, not so ignorant as to 
be obstinate, not so intelligent as to be our superior. The second and 
last man of the crew, needs but a word of description; he was of 
good personal appearance, and by his efforts in our behalf—his marine 
yarns, jolly disposition and entertaining ways, soon won the favor and 
commendation of all. 

But to return from our digression. At half-past eleven, on the eve- 
ning of August first, the sloop, which, for a long time, had been im- 
bedded in the blue mud, by the influx of the tide swung free. For 
more than two hours we had been patiently watching the rising of the 
water, each eager to leave these classic shades, and let study give 
place to fun. At last she floats. Man the ropes, unfurl the sail, hoist 
the jib, came forth, in stentorian voice, from our Captain. All took 
hold of the work with a will. By dint of great perseverance and nau- 
tical skill, we moved slowly along, just grazing the dingy barks moor- 
ed by the wharf. At last we are in the open stream. The moon fa- 
vored us with her cheering beams; and with glad hearts and a refresh- 
ing breeze, we sailed gaily along. Gradually, the stately buildings 
and lofty spires receded from view, and with many a College tune, we 
bade them, for a time, farewell. As the hours sped on, one by one 
our party sought rest, until, at last, the helmsman and myself were 
the sole occupants of the deck. In a short time, the medley of voices 
had entirely ceased, the glim was doused, and “ Morpheus” held them 
all in his pleasant embrace. Creeping quietly below, I felt from bunk 
to bunk, hoping, perchance, to find some place to stretch my limbs, 
but all in vain. Every square foot was pre-occupied ; much chagrined 
at the prospects of a night’s rest, I felt my way back, through pitchy 
darkness, as best I could, ever and anon stumbling over some animate 
man, snoring sonorously on the floor; from which many were the 
anathemas hurled against me, for my disturbance at that unseemly 
hour. In behalf of the sloop’s quiet, I laid myself down in a well- 
compacted heap, in the very tracks where I had first stood ; thinking 
VOL. XXVIII. 8 
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over volumes, and expecting to dream encyclopedias relative to my 
lot. 

Morning at length came; the floor men were the first to rise ; every 
bone in their bodies telling a fearful tale of the violent onsets their 
physical frames had made with the sloop’s adamantine boards during 
the night. The sun had completed a goodly portion of its wonted 
round, ere the occupants of the births, in squads of two or more, be- 
gan to appear; and by the aristocratic hour of ten, all were on deck. 
A graphic narrative of the night’s sufferings, by the floor men, ensued, 
when, of a sudden, stirring appeals were made to the larder, for the 
refreshment of the inner man. Who should be the cook? Some two 
or three kindly volunteered, (an act, by the way, not occurring during 
the remainder of the voyage,) not from any professional skill in the 
culinary art, but, as we sometims say, to “preserve peace in the fam- 
ily.” Potatoes were not long in forthcoming. Eagerly they set about 
peeling and slicing. Ham, we had in abundance; cutting this in gen- 
erous slices, they placed it in a long iron pan, filling up the interstices 
with the sliced potatoes. A fresh breeze, blowing at the time, made 
an inclined plane of the deck, so that the entire cooking apparatus 
forsook its horizontal position, thus distributing, unequally, both gravy 
and heat. The caterers having decided that our meal was ready, 
forthwith fifteen hungry-mouthed individuals, in prison file, each equip- 
ped with tin pan, mug, and sheath knife, with the names of their res- 
pective owners artistically carved, with pen-knife ingenuity, marched 
up to receive their rations. We had provided no table, so that all 
ensconced themselves as best they could; some in oriental style, oth- 
ers on the boxes and chests around. It was here that was enacted 
the first grand scene of our two weeks drama; suddenly transformed 
from dinners of three courses at “ Yale,” at which napkins and nap- 
kin rings, plated knives and forks abound, to a sloop with its bare 
deck and sea-faring repast, we presented a spectacle at once novel and 
ludicrous. To the epicure, our bill of fare gave but little room for 
choice. Eat, or starve, was the only alternative. With many grim- 
aces and very wry faces, that beggar description, the more dainty 
forced down the unpalatable morsels, amid the laughter of the rest. 
It was ham cooked to suit; each piece had three distinct qualities ; 
toughness, pliancy and crudeness; this, with an allowance of ale— 
for we took along a barrel, for its medicinal properties, and from the 
concurrent testimony of our party, (among whom was a son of a phy- 
sician,) that it was frequently given to patients, when in a convales- 
cent state—formed the principal meal. 
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The sloop had, in the mean time, been making fair progress, and the 
evening of the third day found us safely moored at ‘‘Mystic.” Hither 
we had come to procure ice. Our Captain, with uxorious affection, 
took a bee-line for his cottage ; and it was only by dispatching two of 
our company, of well-tried muscle, around, with a writ of “habeas 
corpus,” that we were enabled to continue on our course. Our meals, 
for the first one or two days, had been prepared by the same cooks, 
but, with a changed bill of fare,—for ale, we substituted tea and coffee; 
in place of ham and fried potatoes, we breakfasted, dined and supped, 
on fried potatoes and ham. After each meal, pipes and tobacco were 
brought into requisition. From Mystic, we sailed all night, taking a 
direct course for “ Montauk.” Our volunteer cooks now revolted; a 
meeting was convened, at which it was unanimously agreed, that each 
should do his share at cooking, and take his turn in sleeping on the 
floor. Early next morn, our sloop lay off “ Montauk,” tossing about 
in a heavy swell, careening to such a degree, that equilibrium, on deck, 
was next to impossible. 1t was here that we intended to fish. So, 
baiting our hooks, we threw them over the side, and soon transferred 
a large number of the finny tribe from their element. But this pisca- 
torial sport soon assumed another phase; the constant reeling of the 
sloop, occasioned that well-known nausea among our amateur fisher- 
men, so that they soon wound up their lines, and, leaning over the 
side, wished, not like “« Xerxes,” that the sea should be whipped, but 
to vent their indigestion upon it. The Captain immediately turned 
the prow toward the shore, and anchored within thirty rods of land. 

“Montauk Point” is a dreary place; scarcely a single tree grows 
upon it. It seemed like one vast, grazing plain, for as far as the eye 
could reach, immense herds of cattle could be seen, of all sizes, from 
the tender calf to the full-grown ox. Some of our party, incited by 
the odor of fresh meat, went ashore, and with a round piece of 
plumbum, aided by the expansive force of a few grains of powder, 
brought to an untimely end the plumpest calf of the herd. For the 
next two days, our meals varied, with roast veal, stewed veal, and 
veal soup ; fried fish, broiled fish, minced fish, and chowder. Making 
sail in the afternoon, our course was direct for “ Block Island.” This 
isle has a population of about fifteen hundred. It maintains three 
hotels, two grocery stores, and a diminutive Post Office. At one of 
the public houses, there were several young ladies ; from whom, after 
self-introductions and much explanation as to the object of our mission, 
we received a cordial welcome. Arrangements were made for a hop 
on the following eve. We, on our part, to contract with a violinist, 
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they, to invite in the fairest of the fair on the isle. During the interval 
of the next morning and afternoon, we spent our time in catching blue 
fish, which, at that season, were very plenty. By night, nearly two 
barrels of the blue specimen were on board. And, though our hands 
were lacerated by the constant wear of the lines, and bodies somewhat 
fatigued with the work, still, the dance was not forgotten. Arrayed 
in fishing attire, with sheath knives fastened by a belt around the 
waist, we started for the ball. The usual stiff ceremony of introduc- 
tion being over, affairs assumed a lively appearance; and not until 
having exhausted the entire catalogue of Polka’s and Quadrilles, at a 
little after two the next morning, did we retire to rest. 

From “ Block Island,” we sailed to “ Newport,” entering the harbor 
just at dusk. The scenery was grand; verdant lawns sloping gently 
from the hillsides, to the water’s edge, were met by the rolling surf 
below. “ Fort Adams,” with its massive front, loomed up majesti- 
cally from the opposite shore. The old Constitution, the relic of 1812, 
the nursery of naval discipline, lay quietly at anchor, its deck and 
yards crowded with the youthful cadets. We remained at this water- 
ing place nearly ten days, visiting all places of interest, and among 
them, the old stone tower, the theme of “ Longfellow’s” poetic effort. 
When the hour agreed upon to make sail had arrived, our Captain was 
nowhere to be found; accordingly, allowing him thirty minutes grace, 
and then not appearing, we weighed anchor, and sailed for “ Fall 
River.” A fresh breeze and steady wind brought us, at eve, to our 
desired haven. Some of the party amused themselves by a general 
survey of the city, while the rest passed the time more quietly over 
whist and eucher. ‘The next morning, just after breakfast, some one 
gave the alarm, that the Captain was coming. All rushed on deck. 
Through the aid of the glass, we descried a well-jaded looking indi- 
vidual, his face flushed with anger, and personating, in every way, the 
character of the Captain. What could we do? The storm was well- 
nigh upon us. Some one aptly suggested that we bluff him. It was 
adopted. Hardly had he approached within hearing distance, when, 
from a dozen voices went forth the threat, to hang him from the yard 
arm. For full twenty minutes they assailed him thus, with direful 
schemes of torture, until, at last, the heroic Captain, unable, though 
with repeated effort, to let loose his torrent of anger, was completely 
cowed, and going below, gave orders to sail. He afterwards admit- 
ted, to one of the party, that he had the fixed resolve, before he came 
on board, of taking the sloop directly home, and thus break up the 
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trip; but that the scheme we had adopted was more potent than he 
could bear. 

From “Fall River,” our course lay direct for “Tarpaulin Cove.” 
On our way we were escorted by large shoals of porpoises, some of 
which, in their gambols before the bow, would throw themselves en- 
tirely from the water, then, darting beneath the waves, appear again 
at some distance off. One of our party shot, with his rifle, many 
times at them, but the porpoise, in each case, occupied the safest posi- 
tion, and vanished at the explosion, unharmed. At “Tarpaulin” a 
party went ashore to hunt the deer, quail and partridge, which were 
said there to abound. In about three hours they returned, well laden 
with mutton, having seen, as they said, no living thing, save two 
lambs, quietly feeding in a valley, both of which they bagged; run- 
ning down the one, and shooting the other. After this predatory in- 
cursion on private property, thinking the place was growing too warm 
for safety, we induced the Captain, by many a hobgoblin tale as to 
what would become cf him if the residents should enter complaint, 
to sail directly for “ Martha’s Vineyard.” Saturday eve found us an- 
chored at “Tisbury.” Here we met another party from Yale, like 
ourselves, bound on the same missiun of pleasure. Sunday, we at- 
tended church with the Methodists, and listened to a powerful abolition 
speech from “ Gov. Andrew.” Camp meeting life, though somewhat 
monotonous, was far from being attended with that looseness of mor- 
als that one might expect. 

Monday night, some of our party left the sloop at dusk, to make a 
land survey ; returning, at dead of night, laden with several chickens, 
and one superannuated hen; owing to the lateness of the hour, no 
questions were asked as to the price paid, nor in reference to the quar- 
ter from which they were obtained. Tuesday morn, we bade the 
Methodists farewell, and sailed for “ Edgartown,” intending to try our 
fortune at shark fishing, prior to returning home, but, the wind dying 
away, our course was changed for “ New Haven,” We made several 
stops on the homeward route, but having already taxed your patience 
to an unwarranted length, I pass them by. Suffice it to say, we 
reached the City of Elms in safety, resembling more, in personal ap- 
pearance, a band of southern refugees, than Yale Students. 

It was, without doubt, the jolliest two weeks I have ever spent. 
Fifteen men, so closely quartered, each jostling the other at every 
move—laboring more for side-splitting jokes than brain-rending theo- 
rems, could not but excite the risibilities of all. There was the stand- 

ard joke, of crackers and lard, of which your humble servant was the 
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unwilling victim, the two hours jig on the fore deck, by D—s, the 
hairbreadth escape of L—d, on the bowsprit—the firing of I—s rifle— 
the mysterious disappearance of the Captain’s pudding, with countless 
other tricks, enough to move to laughter a perfect stoic. 

As we neared home, all confessed to have enjoyed the trip, hugely, 
save the Captain. He was a perfect Rip-van-winkle on sleep ; he de- 
clared, just before landing, that he would sooner beg bread from house to 
house, than accompany another party of students on another excursion, 
enumerating, among his grievances, that he had scarcely enjoyed two 
hours sleep on any night—that, with unheard of impudence, we left him 
behind at Newport—that frequently, through our fickleness, rousing him 
from his slumbers, he had been compelled, at midnight, to make sail— 
that at “'Tivertown,” we had cheated him of his share of the pud- 
ding, by sending him to gather berries, in a locality where we knew 
none grew—that, in brief, he had been tumbled around during the en- 
tire voyage, more like a bale of cotton than a human being. 

In closing this narrative, permit me to add a few suggestions, for 
the benefit of those who may be inclined to adopt this mode of travel, 
by way of respite from labor: 1st.—Make no contracts with lazy and 
inactive Captains; for inactivity is contagious, and will soon pervade 
the whole ship. 2d.—Procure your stock of fresh meat at the market ; 
for, though starvation may palliate the crime of theft, still, the above 
mode is the more honorable. 3d.—Take with you a professional 
cook ; for, though students may be credited with some degree of intel- 


ligence, experience proves, they do not excel in the culinary art. 
* 2 * K. 


Strategy. 


Onx of the greatest humbugs our present war has tended to develop, 
is the principle, that the common people are unqualified to appreciate, 
or to express an intelligent opinion upon military movements. 

It is based upon the assumption, that, since war is a profound sci- 
ence, and requires long study and extensive experience, for the thor- 
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ough mastery of its theory, none but those who have made considera- 
ble attainment in the pursuit, are competent to judge of its results. 
Now, this assumption is contrary both to reason and analogy. 

The theories and principles of a science are necessarily abstract, and, 
to many minds, difficult of cemprehension, but the results of the prac- 
tice of theories are, in their nature, concrete and tangible. 

The world is full of illustrations of the fact, that common minds 
can apply theories and principles which it has cost some individual 
years of patient investigation to discover. Comparatively few persons 
appreciate the amount of labor and care required in the preparation of 
that common convenience, the Almanac, and fewer still could perform 
the operations for themselves, without long and wearisome study, and 
yet the others are none the less qualified to employ it forits appropriate 
use, or to judge of its value. 

The common people have been accustomed to express opinions and 
pass judgments upon the military movements of great armies, and the 
military ability of great generals, in our own and other Jands, yet have 
never felt, until now, that they were transcending their appropriate 
sphere. The numerous histories of the great men and great events of 
past centuries, written by authors of opposing theories, and supporting 
conflicting views, had furnished the people with material for exercising 
intelligent criticism upon very many points of military strategy. The 
merest school-boy could point out the wisdom of the campaign of 
Hannibal, in the north of Italy, compared with the campaign from the 
more obvious base of operations in the South; and tell in what con- 
sisted the changes in military tactics, which were introduced by 
Frederic the great, of Prussia, and were perfected by Napoleon. The 
well wrought tales of those old conflicts furnished delight, not only by 
their vivid delineations of heroic deeds, and the portrayal of the 
power and glory, as well as sufferings of war, but also by the intel- 
lectual stimulus they afforded to the mind seeking to know the causes 
of the war, the theories of the campaigns, the plans of the battles, and 
the nature of the results achieved. Now, therefore, when a conflict of 
vast proportions and deeply interesting character sprang up in our 
midst, the people naturally felt that they had a peculiar right to es- 
timate results as they transpired from week to week. 

This was especially their prerogative, because they had assumed 
the war, and made it their own; they had employed agents to prose- 
cute the work, and had furnished, as the means of its prosecution, 
their own immense, voluntary contribution of treasure, and more pre- 
cious offering of youthful life. 
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They did not claim the right of laying the plans and directing ope- 
rations ; they only wished to know that efficient plans were being laid, 
and to be trusted with the knowledge of results. But, from the very 
first, there has been a studied attempt to throw an air of mystery 
about all the plans and movements of the grand army. Had this been 
for the purpose of concealment from the enemy, the people woyld not 
have complained, but rather hailed it as the brighest omen of the 
whole situation. But the enemy plainly knew everything, while the 
mystery and secrecy affected only those who lived on this side of the 
Potomac. While the importunate appeal was made for vigorous action of 
some kind, the mysterious and continued response from head-quarters 
was, that vast “ strategetic combinations” were in progress, and “ plans 
for bagging the enemy” were certain to be carried out. 

At last, after weeks and months of most patient waiting, the unwil- 
ling conviction forced itself upon the public mind, that the boasted 
strategy was a cheat and a sham, and that the daily announcement of 
“ All quiet along the lines,” indicated the repose of imbecility, or some- 
thing worse. 

Still patient and trustful, the people looked sadly upon the ever- 
increasing difficulties in the way of the accomplishment of the few 
simple plans they had cherished, and hoped the best for the future. 

It is singular how uniformly results have proved the general cor- 
rectness of these intuitions of the people in regard to military move- 
ments. The cry of “ onward to Richmond” was participated in by many, 
who afterward shirked the responsibility for it; and yet, it is now 
morally certain, that if the advance had taken place immediately after 
the capture of Alexandria, the army might have celebrated the Fourth 
of July in Richmond, and have buried the skeleton of the rebellion 
before the succeeding January. The plan of the people contemplated 
the sending of an expedition to the southern coast, months before it 
actually sailed ; and had their plans been carried out, a brief, energetic 
campaign would have given us, instead of a comparatively barren 
victory, the possession of the two chief cities of the region which 
had been, from the first, the most essential breathing holes of the re- 
bellion. The people had hoped for an early opening of the Mississippi 
to the ordinary uses of commerce, and events have since shown that the 
work would have been a comparatively easy one, even after the delay 
required for the most elaborate preparations. In all these, and a score 
of minor plans, the people were disappointed ; and yet, their practical 
wisdom has been again and again demonstated. 
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With a multitude of facts of this kind before us, may we not inquire 
what are the popular views of strategy, and upon what are they based. 
Strategy is defined to be, generalship, the science of military com- 
mand, or of directing great military movements. 

The first requisite in strategy, in the popular estimation, is sound 
common sense. No amount of military education, or military experi- 
ence, will compensate for the absence of this essential quality. With- 
out it, a man may make an excellent engineer, or even a splendid tac- 
tician, but he can never make a good general. 

Before this simple test, how the high sounding pretensions of many 
of our so-called generals, and much of the sublime nonsense about 
“ strategy,” and “strategetie combinations,” melt like frost-work in 
the vernal sun. How supremely ridiculous, viewed in this light, was 
the “ anaconda theory,” of crushing the rebellion. As though twelve 
millions of people, of whom more than one-third were inured to the 
most severe toil, in a region of great fertility, could be starved out by 
a war of posts. The theory carried us back to the old methods of 
making war, whose folly was demonstrated by Frederic the Great, and 
which were utterly swept away by the energy of great commanders 
succeeding him. 

As matters for the exercise of plain common sense, how utterly con- 
temptible was all the early policy of our generals, in regard to the 
political questions whieh had been dragged into the war, and particu- 
larly in regard to that large class of people who were the unwilling 
opposers of the government. As though it was not the plainest dic- 
tate of reason, to say nothing of military policy, that every man wil- 
ling to cease helping the rebels, should be invited to do so, and be 
given the opportunity to serve the Union, with axe, or spade, or rifle, 
as expediency might dictate. 

There is something peculiarly interesting, in this view, in those plain 
simple words, uttered early in the conflict, “ And their slaves, if they 
have any, shall be free ;”” compared with those other words, uttered 
on the James River, when necessity had forced an unwilling assent to 
the principle so obscurely set forth, “ And they hereby receive assuran_ 
ces of permanent military protection against an involuntary return to 
a condition of servitude.” 

In addition to the sound judgment and practical wisdom implied in 
common sense, the popular estimate of good generalship implies brains. 
The work of planning and executing an extended military campaign, 
is probably the severest tax which can be put upon the human intel. 
VOL. XXVIII. 9 
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lect, and nowhere will the weakling, or sham pretender, be more cer- 
tainly detected. It was a saying of Napoleon, that a genuine plan 
for a military campaign involved a comprehension of everything the 
enemy could possibly do, and a preparation to meet him in every pos- 
sible movement. The statement of the problem, for such campaigns 
as our civil war involves, would appall any man who did not feel that 
profound self-reliance and genuine inspiration, which are only the por- 
tion of the real genius. It involes a complete and minute understand- 
ing of his own resources, and those of the enemy; a transfer of him- 
self, in thought, to the camp of the enemy, so as to appreciate every 
purpose and wish of his, with the character of his leaders: an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the character of a large number of his own of- 
ficers, who must be constantly trusted with the greatest responsibili- 
ties; a calm foresight of the multitude of contingencies which may 
arise; with the consequent changes of plans, upon both sides, which 
they may involve, and the constant attention to the minutie of the 
situation ; and, to crown all, the almost super-human skill required, to 
arrange and fight a decisive battle. 

No wonder that many of our campaigns have miserably failed, con- 
ducted, as they notoriously have been, by men of ordinary minds, es- 
pecially, when their intellects have been clouded by whiskey and cham- 
pagne, to say nothing of more overpowering stimulants. 

Another requisite, in the people’s estimate of a good general, is en- 
ergy. ‘This is a crowning excellence, for it comprehends genuine cour- 
age, indomitable will, unwearied patience and fiery zeal. It is this 
quality which is most conspicuous in gaining and maintaining solid 
results, making campaigns short and decisive. It received its best 
illustration in the career of the inimitable Napoleon. It has been the 
most manifest deficiency in the leading generals of our own armies. 
All other faults might have been remedied or excused, had not this 
been added to them. Our leaders’ plans may have lacked practical 
wisdom; they may have been deficient in the qualities a strong intel- 
lect would have imparted to them ; but had they been put into rapid, 
terrible execution, all might not have been well, but all would have 
been much better than present results manifest. It was another of 
those terse maxims of that master of military science, that a campaign 
once entered upon, must be carried through, at all hazards. The at- 
tempt to correct and improve, when half accomplished, was, in his 
judgment, the most fatal course to be taken. There are, doubtless, 
exceptions ; such as that terrible blunder of the Peninsula campaign 
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of the Potomac army; but, as a general rule, the past year of our 
war attests its correctness. 

These are some of the most essential qualities of a genuine strate- 
gist, viewed from a civilian’s stand point; may we not inquire whether 
we have any generals who can meet these requirements. Of one thing 
we may be certain; either they are few in number, or have had little 
opportunity of displaying their power; probably both are true. We 
may be rash in alluding, first, to that one who was first relieved from 
duty, and who has been out of service most of the time since ; but if 
the opinion of enemies, in such a matter, is of any value, we have 
abundant evidence, that no single name is so feared and hated in reb- 
eldom as his. That their opinion is entitled to some weight, is evi- 
denced by his early appreciation of the magnitude of the contest; by 
his plain matter of fact way of dealing with the great issue; by his 
comprehensive plan for the western campaign, since carried out by 
others, after months of disaster; by his originating and equipping 
that terrible gun-boat fleet; by the rapidity and success of the last 
movements of the “hundred days,” and by the impetuous energy 
which conducted that forced march over the mountains of Western 
Virginia, and chased the redoubtable Stonewall, with twice his force, 
out of the Shenandoah Valley. That he accomplished so much, with 
so few means, is his glory; that he has not accomplished more, we 
believe, is owing to lack of opportunity ; and, while he might have 
failed, upon longer trial and more extended service, that he has failed, 
in a single instance, has not been shown. 

There is another name closely allied to his; that of a man who ap- 
proaches nearer to our idea of a genuine strategist than any other man 
in the service. It is the little German, Sigel. Tried and proved, in a 
masterly campaign, in the old world, in the revolution of 1848; achiev- 
ing, in that week of victorious retreat, a hated notoriety, he has here, in 
the face of discouragement and opposition, gained a reputation and a 
hold upon the affections of the people, equally dreaded by envious ri- 
vals. He has performed nearly all the really strategetic movements 
which have given lustre to the Union arms. 

In the midst of all the shams and pretence of strategy, how gleams 
out that brilliant action at Carthage, and the similar plan, which would 
have saved the disaster at Wilson’s Creek, but for the single mistaken 
judgment of the noble Lyon. Then came the shrewd management 
and terrible fighting of Pea Ridge, and later, the strategy of enticing 
some thousands of rebels across the Rappahannock, and then “ de- 
moralizing the bridge” behind them, fulfilling, for once, the oft repeat- 
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ed promise of “bagging the enemy.” In courage, in modesty and 
certainty, in shrewdness, he has no superior in the army.—Another man 
we had, who was every inch a general. Science lost a great light, 
when that eye which had so often penetrated the remotest space in 
her service, grew dim to all earthly scenes; but the Union lost a 
greater general, when Mitchell laid him down to die, in his southern 
exile. In all the qualities of a good commander, he stood among the 
first. In intellect, in practical skill, in enthusiastic devotion to the 
cause, in fiery energy and impatient dash, he had no superior. 

There is a comical old fellow, just now exercising a mild and gentle 
reign over the southern metropolis, who has not a few of the elements 
of ajsuperior general. His circumventing the rebels of Baltimore, 
and turning up in Washington, “ via Annopolis,” thus saving the three 
cities from destruction, was a piece of genuine strategy, for which he 
never received due credit. 

His “ contraband” decision, the cool impudence with which he called 
up the Secretary of the navy, at midnight, to tell him of his Hatteras 
success, and some of his more recent jokes at New Orleans, will never be 
surpassed. His partial failure at Fortress Munroe, owing to his love of 
the “ ardent,” has been atoned for, if such faults can be atoned for, by 
his present entire abstinence, for the sake of his men and the cause; 
an instance of sacrifice all the more commendable for its rarity. 

But the chief interest of the present time gathers about the new 
leader of the Potomac army. Tried in every position, and found 
wanting in none; overcoming all obstacles, by an almost dogged ob- 
stinacy of purpose ; filled with zeal for the cause, he had fully earned 
his present proud position. That he will prove, in any respect, incom- 
petent, or unworthy of the high trust reposed in him, no one can be- 
lieve. 

Thus, with the removal of the “ augurs which will not bore,” passes 
away, we trust, the days of the old, heart-sickening strategy, which, 
by excess in caution, threw away the opportunities for splendid achieve- 
ment, and wasted the energies and lives of two of the noblest armies 
the world ever saw. No more a war of posts, the spades pass to the 
rear; it will no longer be the ambition of our leaders to remain in a 
“safe” position. 

The omens are all propitious; a righteous cause has incidentally 
become still more sacred, by allying to its support millions of oppress- 
ed men, who will strike effective blows for its success. 

The nation is placing itself upon one of the grand pinnacles of his- 
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tory; “and if the halo which surrounds it on that summit, is tinged 
with a reddened light, reflected from many a bloody field, it will come, 
not from the setting sun, but will be the light of a new and glorious 
morning, which will illuminate the world.” Cc. W. F 





Pores. 


BeForE discussing a subject of such grave importance, and one so 
fraught with interest to every lover of his species, it might be as well 
to state, that the faculty of being bored is not inherent to every mind. 
Not every person is susceptible to the keen anguish produced upon in- 
dividuals, unfortunately sensitive, by this most dire affliction. Any 
one really alive to this nuisance, had better never be born. If such 
an one rashly allows himself to see the light, idiocy, early death, or 
the insane asylum, present to him their horrid alternations. Such a 
person was the gifted Englishman, who, being tired of buttoning his 
pantaloons, braved the bourne from whence no traveller returns, and 
committed suicide. Tradition preserves the cause, manner, means 
and instrument of his death. He first took the offending vesture in 
his hand. “ Vest your earthly happiness,” said he, “ upon frail fabric 
like this? Never! Behold the cunningly wroughten buttonhole.”— 
he should have said cloth, which was, we believe, somewhat decayed, 
having been in his possession some ten years—* but in hole like this I 
never more will spend my precious moments. Observe the artful but- 
ton, ’tis round, like every emblem of great mystery. Foul circle, I 
will be square with thee, though thou be not squared. Once more in- 
to the breach.” He said no more, but shuffled off this mortal coil. 

But to return to our subject. Having premised that all are not equally 
fortunate, as to bore-power, as we define susceptibility to being bored, 
we shall dissect our subject, trusting to exhibit matters sufficient to 
alarm the credulous public, and put them on their guard against the 
ravenous bore, which assumes so many forms, that it is frequently not 
recognized but by its grievous raids. 
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Bores, then, are of numerous kinds. We will confine ourselves to 
those ranging in Alma Mater’s precincts, defiling all they touch. 
These are subdivided into Bores scholastic, Bores foppish, Bores talka- 
tive, Bores drunken, Bores puritanical, Bores canonical, Bores colle- 
giate, Bores feminine, and Bores private and particular. Lastly, we 
propose to speak of a few Bores in a general way. 

The Bore scholastic is found extensively diffused; that is, poured 
around, from his habit of poring over his books. He is a needle, 
pointing, invariably, to his stand, as a loadstone. When you meet 
him, straightway you feel as if you were being denuded of your cuti- 
cle, the particles of which, ranging themselves as iron filings, show his 
mental curves—we meant, all his idiosyncracies. He discourses of 
that for which you care not—a rush. He is melancholy over that you 
rejoice in, when seen under proper circumstances—a fizzle. And the 
terrible depth of his despair at a flunk, reminds you that you have not 
come to a realizing sense of your own misfortune in the same line. 
Yet, nevertheless, the Bore scholastic is a mild type. He is not gre- 
garious, but hunts solitarily and bores himself. Moreover, as the lu- 
minary of his fond parents, his feelings should be spared, and no ten 
strikes made at his gentle pursuits. 

Bores foppish are not so numerous, but are more to be dreaded than 
the Bore scholastic. He spends his time in getting himself up—we do 
not mean elevated. He is numerous and radiant, as to his integu- 
ments, and comes to prayers in kids. Luckily, he speaks but little, or 
one or two would depopulate a state. He makes conquests among 
the fair, and promenades Chapel street continually. But enough con- 
cerning the disgusting puppy—we could endure everything but his 
affectation of wit, and his awful self-conceit. 

Bores talkative are truly formidable, and, unfortunately, their num- 
ber is large. This species is supposed to derive its origin from the 
ancient Edoracum. The Bore talkative is a shocking specimen of the 
abnormal products of civilization. Men fly him as they do the pesti- 
lence that walketh by night. He is ever drawing you aside, from 
some interesting subject, or when you are otherwise engaged, to insin- 
uate some small gag into your reluctant ear. Ere you can withdraw 
yourself from his tenacious grasp, you perceive, by the shuddering 
sense of loathing, which pervades your entire system, that you are 
afflicted with a prodigious Bore. Habet, says the nuisance, he hath 
it, and seeks new victims. 

By Bores drunken, we mean those prowling dervishes, who disturb 
one’s repose in the small hours, by chanting, amorously, the “ praises 
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of their mistresses, luckily absent.”” We can account for their hallu- 
cination on the subject of jollity, solely on the hypothesis of “much 
thick wine.” It is whispered—tell it not in Gath—that Freshmen 
sing Alma Mater odiously, at the dread hour of twelve. Is it pos- 
sible that they, so lately emerged from the throbbing bosoms of their 
families, have progressed so far in crime, that they murder, in the sol- 
emn hours of the night, the gems of poesy bequeathed to Alma Mater 
by her too generous Alumni. We turn from this branch of our sub- 
ject, with feelings of unfeigned sorrow.—Dii Meliora. 

Bores puritanical are an innoxious portion of the great family. We 
trust, that in the hard knocks we have given the others, they will re- 
alize our forbearing; for bearing some of this class can hardly be 
thought of with complacency. These are they of solemn mien, mean- 
ing thereby to claim extra credit for unusual piety. The sight of 
them is disagreeable; however, as their site is confined in its limits, 
they can be avoided, and are rarely obtrusive. 

Bores canonical are, just now, of great interest to the nation, which 
interest will be greater still to future generations, when they pay the 
bills of this warrantless war. This class is subdivided into Bores ca- 
nonical, rampant, ditto ditto, couchant; mortars and howitzers. The 
first, or flying artillery, are denominated rampant, from an ancient 
practice among the Dutch, of using played-out inexpressibles, in the 
dearth of other material for wadding. It is needless to say how much 
these Bores have injured divers persons feelings. Ditto ditto, cou- 
chant, are to be stood in terror of, or, rather, run in terror from.— We 
have the highest authority for stating, that the effects of these Bores 
are, in the highest degree, inimical to mental and physical repose. 
Immense spheroids, weighing hundreds of pounds, are ejected from 
them, which strike and bruise seriously. We would recommend vine- 
gar and brown paper in case of accident. Mortars are useful, though 
not pleasant, when in immediate proximity. The mortar can he used in 
cementing the national bricks, at present slightly disintegrated. More 
tars will be accepted by the National Government, as they, though 
frequently nautical, are necessary for the blockade. Aid in blocking 
the Southern game is all important now. Mortars may be said to be 
truly eminent, (emanant,) as the lustre of their achievments at New 
Orleans shines over to other continents. Howitzers are vulgarly 
called mountain, from their habit, as it were, of mounting the enemy. 
A Howitzer is fearfully and wonderfully made. How its sur-passing 
qualities are obtained, is not thoroughly understood by the uninitiated 
public. We understand that old Abe has been telling a mysterious 
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story about an apple-corer used by his mother-in-law, out West; 
hence we infer, a posteriori, that the circulating water-core is used in 
the production of this death-dealing weapon. (Vid Spec. cor. Herald, 
Vol. X, No. 9, p. 183.) 

Another canonical Bore can be encountered in country meeting- 
houses, on warm afternoons. We would recommend lozenges, as a 
good internal remedy, in cases of sudden danger. As an external ap- 
plication, a gentle closing of the eyes, accompanied by earefully mod- 
ulated breathing, is a convenient and effectual eounter-agent. 

Bores collegiate are numerous and ravenous, and should be avoided 
with care. A voracious one, called early prayers, was lately exter- 
minated by the Faculty. “Senior year ;” said a friend, “as I have 
seen your year is a bore.” We agreed with him. So did our chum. 
That “ Biennials are a bore,” is a faet known to so few, that we place 
it on record in the widely circulating columns of the Lit. For vari- 
ous reasons, we will discontinue the consideration of Bores eolle- 
giate, here, but will gladly discuss the subject, with any inquiring 
mind, at our room. Callers will bring a three cent stamp, to cover 
expenses, solely. 

On Bores feminine, we had proposed to pour forth our whole soul in 
winged words ; but having lately suffered a severe ewt of fortune, we 
fear that we should not discuss this radiation of the subject with that 
candor and farseeing-clear-mindedness, which has characterized the 
rest of our treatise. We forbear, in pity for the sex. 

Bores private and particular vary, as do the individuals who are 
blessed with them. Our private Bores are numerous, and peeuliar to 
ourselves. The forgetfulness of our chum, as to his side of the bed, 
connected with a decided predilection for the middle, is a severe cross. 
The besotted determination of boot-makers, to refuse eredit, causes us 
frequent tears, and thoughts of suicide; and the imbecile slowness of 
our Generals, and their adherence to strategy, cause us untold mental 
exacerbation. Unless something is done soon, we fear, much, we shall 
tear our undergarments. 

On the subject of Bores general, an encyclopedia might be written, and 
yet leave the half untold. First among them is the license given to 
old men and small boys, to convert respectable and innoxious dust 
into wretched and intolerable mud. Let the ladies speak up, and have 
their voice heard in the land, on this subject. Again, the College 
pump is a Bore, producing angle-worms and earth, in proportion, in- 
versely, as the sine of the angle of the handle is to the force applied 
by Aquarius. 
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The everlasting proclivity of oars and oar locks to break, in those 
pleasing delusions called raves, is an exceeding Bore. We dread to 
hear of a race, for, inevitably, somebody breaks something ; somebody 
is certain the event of the trial would have been different—and the 
only result is—nothing. Who does not shudder at the very word, 
“foul.” The class-book of ’63, bids fair to become an awful Bore. 
Joseph’s coat of many colors would be nothing to it. The great I 
Am, as evinced in some fellows’ conduct, is a disgusting Bore, and 
shows the distance of the millennium. The contrariness of things in 
general, and obstinacy of matters in any direction, is an untold Bore. 
Why can’t a man’s breakfast come to him, as well as he go to it? 
There is something radically wrong in the constitution of things, and 
in weariness of soul we are forced to exclaim, (excuse our cold.) Oh 
Tempora, Oh Bores. J. J, IR. 


Hed, White and Blue, 


White snow upon the field and fold 

Upon the hills, across the wood 

Where the strong oak-leaves long have stood 
Against the winter’s frost and cold. 


Blue sky above them, looking down 
Where whitened slopes and meadows lay 
With promise of such glorious day 

As never tarries with the mess, 4% <r 


Red blood of those who fought and fell 
To guard our cherished flag from wrong ; 
Of whom we say, Their vigil long 

Has closed at last and all is well. 


Blue sky still spreading calmly o’er ; 
White snow now reddened from the fight, 
And one upon the captured height, 
Whose stiffened limbs shall move no more. 


Fit death for one so brave and true! 
No need of any carven stone 
Where such as he shall lie alone, 
Shrouded in Red and White and Blue. 8. W. D. 
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Arago. 


Tue function of the Philosopher is dignified, humanizing, wendrous. 
Intellect, as a fraction of the Infinite’s greatness, consigned to man, 
is, in its roughness, grand. Its thorough clarification, lifting the 
man, by a firmly knit gradation, from the brute to the divine, makes 
it venerable. Philosophy is the embodiment of Intellect. It is the 
love of wisdom. Profundity of thought, consummate patience in in- 
vestigation, a rigidly constant adherence to work emanating an ex- 
pansion of the mind broad and pure in its antagonism to ignorance— 
this is the Philosopher’s wealth. 

The Politician is the expounder of Politics. Politics is the science 
of Government. Government is that stupendous, unmeasured me- 
chanism which regulates the national life, by law. Law is, at once, a 
restrictive and tolerant institution, which defines and necessitates the 
citizen, state and international duties of man.—Who has a nobler 
work than the ideal politician ? 

It is a rare discovery, when we find in one a personification of these 
two great sciences—Philosophy and Politics. The great men of the 
world have grown in a single sphere, maturing success, by bending the 
undivided soul-energy to the attainment of a monopolizing purpose. 
The “ man of one idea” has been a theory, palatable, extensive, prac- 
tical; and the hopelessness of moulding a reputation from the com- 
pound of different professions, has been historically proven. The 
peerless statesman is not renowned for his scientific research. The 
dazzling orator is rarely the earnest thinker. The Physician and the 
Priest together launch the soul into eternity, but never has one man 
taken their place, and secured worldly greatness. An extension of a 
single line of action has been the exception. Arago, the philosopher 
and politician of the nineteenth century, was the comprehension of 
this exception. To see a man devoting his life, by the aid of reason, 
to batter down the walls of perplexity, which surround our present 
being, is ennobling and cheering. To know that the intervals of rest 
from weary philosophic research, are consecrated to the nation’s imme- 
diate interest, is doubly admirable. It is in such a mirror, that Ara- 
go’s greatness is reflected to the world. Let us spend a moment in 
glancing at his life, its achievements, and its influence on the people 
of his time. 
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The career of this two-fold man was marked, throughout, by an un- 
mistakable progress. His French descent, incorporating in his system 
that ardor of character and force of will which are indigenous to his 
lineage, was eminently favorable to his after success. In boyhood he 
was uniformly faithful and studious, looking fearlessly up that prepa- 
ration steep, and manfully, eagerly accepting the conditions of a dis- 
tant reward. From his eighteenth to his twentieth year, Arago was 
working in the famous Polytechnic, drafting, with mechanical accuracy, 
the skeleton framework of his massive genius. His studies at this 
Institution completed, he was created, by the Emperor, Secretary to 
the Board of Longitude, and here is the beginning of his reputation 
as a Philosopher. The decade immediately succeeding his royal ap- 
pointment, in the events related to our subject’s progress, is histori- 
cally interesting. Science had not been morbid, but here it received 
a new impulse, gathering, from a single agency, a double impetus. In 
1804, it paused a little, before the magnitude of its next achievement, 
waiting a mind commensurate with the undertaking. The grand ope- 
rations, which had been for some time in progress, for measuring the 
meridianal arc between Dunkirk and Barcelona, necessitated the con- 
duct of operations across the Pyrenees, and to Arago was entrusted 
the responsibility which maturer scholars had coveted and lost. See 
the young Philosopher, isolated from the world, in those mountainous 
solitudes, at work, forgetful of self,—oblivious of the race. See him, 
in the eulogy of Biot, laboriously toiling to collect and replace the 
instruments which the tempest storm had swept away. See him sud- 
denly a fugitive from Spanish choler, at the outbreak of the war of 
1807, disguised in a peasant’s garb, but still the scientific explorer, 
risking his life in the stony wilderness, but never faltering—doggedly 
adhering to his mission. See him, at last, a prisoner, still stoically 
true to himself. See him, in all the suffering of physical and mental 
exposure, three times in as many months, possessed and deprived of 
freedom ; by the merest chance of a changing wind, safely arrived at 
Marseilles, the exhausted, but intrepid savant. A strange exception 
to human justice—merit was signally appreciated, true worth acknowl- 
edged, long suffering recompensed by an immediate return. Twin 
honors were awaiting Arago. The attainments of man are not often 
swifter than his years, and when we occasionally catch a glimpse of such 
a phenomenon, he is made to suffer for his progress. Fortified by an 
intellect as yet unbounded, a love of research unconquered and undaunt- 
ed, humanly omniscient—the youth of Arago was his only embarrass- 
ment, and this was momentary. By a suspension of the rules, he was, at 
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twenty-three, an accepted member of the Academy of Sciences, and, 
by an edict of Napoleon, Professor in the Polytechnic school. Five 
years in the field, and has he made no advance? Is it nothing to 
have secured, by individual, unaided effort, an equal footing on the 
platform of Science with the Monges, the Berthlets, the Biots—all vet- 
erans in the service? Is it no argument for Arago’s reputation, that 
philosophy recognized in him the peer of such men as the Cuviers, 
the Poissons, the Amperes? Is it unworthy of notice, that the phi- 
losopher accomplished, in five short years, what his new associates had 
attained in twenty-five ? 

But Arago was also a Politician, and his Politics were, like his Phi- 
losophy, enlarging, ennobling, disinterested. The science of politics, 
impure in the seed, seems to have acquired enormously degenerate 
proportions in growth. With us its groundwork is self-advancement ; 
its superstructure, the perfection of Government knuckling to the glory 
of the individual. The poverty of a Nation is never so conspicuous 
as in her Statesmen. The transition from the real to the ideal no 
where so harshly humiliating. Arago’s political life was unsullied by 
the Politician’s accepted revenue—divinely pregnant with the Repub- 
lie’s progress. He was quietly ardent. His republican principles 
were never qualified or muffled, but he was possessed of that wonder- 
ful faculty which taught him silence, when words were useless ; action, 
when the case demanded. 

Victor Hugo has sketched, with masterly proficiency, the convulsion 
of 1830, in France. What has been the material for the author, was 
the signal for the philosopher to emerge from his lethargy, to assert 
the majesty of genuine politics. 

Revolution is a dangerous medicine, for its ingredients are often 
mistaken. But when it is consummated in justice, there is no nobler 
sight than the revolutionist, battling in his individuality, extravagant 
of life for a country’s futurity. It is the Christian politician, merged 
in the Christian patriot. Such was the Philosopher Statesman of the 
French Revolution of ’30. 

Arago’s influence was comprehensively irresistible. Confidence is 
ever attached to established worth—and, with the masses, influence is 
the natural result of confidence. At sixty years of age, Arago was 
assigned to the balance to be gauged for life. Poised in the one tray 
was the envy-born criticism of his distanced colleagues, while in the 
counter-balance was the accumulated testimony of the people, endor- 
sed by the Director of the observatory. Strangely, almost flercely; 
public opinion had reared itself against acknowedged scientific dis- 
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pleasure, and, as in all cases where public sentiment encounters an 
isolated antagonism, it was the efficient power in the balance trial of 
Arago’s fame. His distinction was strictly popular. The people 
trusted, admired, worshipped him. Science recognized, in his life- 
work, its strongest motor. He was depreciated only by a decimated 
few, who had sunk so low in the scale of humanity as to assail any 
greatness which might belittle their own. M. C. D. B. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 


On the fourth regular meeting of the Linonian and Brothers Societies, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected to fill the offices. 


LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President. 
H. W. Fowler. E. M. Booth. 
Vice President. 
T. A. Kennett. C. W. Francis. 
Secretary. 
F. H. Betts. L. F. Whitin. 
Vice Secretary. 
J. F. Dryden. E. B. Adams. 
Censor. 


J. F. Kernochan. 


Thanksgiving Jubilee. 

The usual preparations are being made, to make this pleasant exhibition as suc- 
cessful as it has been in yearsgone by. The Committees have been appointed, four 
from each Class, of which two are Linonians, and two Brothers. 

Linonians—S. E. Cooper, and T. A. Kennett, from ’63. H. P. Boyden, and C, 
F. McLean, of 64. J. A. Bent, and C. Charrley, of 65. W. E. Stiger, and A. B. 
Fuller, of ’66. 

Brothers—G. ©. S. Southworth, and E. M. Booth, of 63. M.C. D. Borden, and C. 
L. Atterbury, of 64. H. A. Brown, and C. E. Smith, of 65. W. J. Tew, and F. 
V. D. Garretson, of ’66. 


Boat Rac>. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, Oct. 29th, the annual trial for the Champion 
Flag was made. The day was mild and pleasant, making a striking contrast with 
the miserable days in which the boats raced last Summer. The water of the bay 
was as smooth as glass, and every circumstance was favorable for success. As usu- 
al, nearly an hour and a half after the appointed time, the “shells” were in line, 
Glyuna nearest the Judges’ boat, Nixie next, and then the Varuna. Each crew 
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was confident, and felt sure that they should win, in case there was no accident. 
At the word of the Commodore, the boats shot forth, Glyuna taking the lead. Be- 
fore they reached the buoy, by some accidental meeting of Glyuna and Nixie, the latter 
boat lost an outrigger, and did not continue in the race. The Varuna turned the 
buoy first, and came in, making 20 min. 25 sec. The time of the Glyuna was 21 
minutes. Considering the distance, the time was not good, at all. The flag, with 
the prize of $15 00, was given to the Varuna. 

Next came the Barge Race, for a prize of $10 00 and Champion Flag. The two 
boats entered were, the Glyuna and Undine, of four oars; 22 sec. handicap was 
given to the Undine. The Glyuna won this race in 23 m., 30 sec. The time of 
the Undine was 24 m., 25 seconds. 

Afterwards, the drill prize, of $5 00, was given to the Cymothe boat, of the 
Varuna Club. The races were considered satisfactory, and the large body of spee- 
tators, who had gathered to witness them, were evidently well pleased. 


Sword Presentation. 

On the afternoon of November 10th, at four o’clock, a splendid sword, with 
equipments, was presented, by the Class of ‘‘Sixty-four,” to a former member, 
George P. Davis, Captain in the 42d Regiment Mass. Volunteers, as a testimonial 
of love for him as a Classmate, and appreciation of his true patriotism. Mr. Davis 
was acknowledged, by the College world, to be one of the first men of his Class, 
in talent and popularity. He possessed those qualities of sterling manhood which 
always command respect, and his absence has been regretted, not only by those 
who were bound to him by ties of class feeling, but by many warm friends in other 
classes. With Biennial safely passed and Junior ease before him, the decision by 
which he gave his services to his country is especially worthy of praise and admi- 
ration. 

The sword was presented by H. P. Boyden, of “Sixty-four,” with an appropriate 
speech. Mr. Davis replied, briefly, thanking his Classmates for the token of their 
good will, and promising that, while in his possession and during his life, it should 
never be disgraced. With nine rousing cheers for the Patriot Scholar, the gather- 
ing dispersed. Thus, old Yale has sent out another manly son, to represent her in 
this great struggle for Truth and Justice. 





® 


Gritor’s Cable. 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
The year.” 

We acknowledge ourselves surprised—we have actually quoted poetry ; an act of 
which we were never guilty before, and humbly hope we shall never commit again. 
But these lines have been running in our editorial head for nearly two weeks. 
They were suggested by hearing them repeated, or rather, howled, by a member of 
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the Club to which we are attached, while eating our quiet dinner. They have 
been, to use a metaphysical term, in a state of consciousness ever since. Nature 
herself has aided our memory. Day by day the leaves have been falling, teaching 
us those dear old lessons, so sweet to think of, by one’s self, but so disgustingly 
tiresome, when drummed into us by some old moralist, whose everlasting pratings 
remind sensible men of the common saying about preaching and practicing. Al- 
ready, the College buildings appear exposed from behind the leafless elms, and the 
spires on the “Green” rise, majestically, from amid the uncovered branches. The 
mornings have grown colder, and give us a chill reception as we arise, suggesting 
wicked ideas concerning the foolishness of morning prayers and recitations. Be- 
sides, it is no longer a comfortable practice to study on the way to breakfast; and 
the limited time given to preparation for that meal, excludes all thoughts about 
gloves; hence, we are reduced to the unwholesome, unhealthy, and disagreeable 
habit of learning our morning’s lesson on the previous evening. The other day, 
the truth of the fact mentioned in the above lines came to us, with intense force, 
when we saw the first white flakes of the season, gently quivering to the ground, 
laying a splendid foundation for mud and water, which would certainly last a week, 
and probably until the usual idiosyncrasies of nature had prepared another storm. 
We were unable to perform any useful studying, on that morning, between Chapel 
and Lyceum, fearing to soil our “ Political Economy,” and, consequently, when 
called upon to inform the division “by what modes the productiveness of Human 
Industry might be increased,” we gracefully declined the honor. Surely, “the mel- 
ancholy days have come,” 

Since our last “issue,” the ‘‘ World” has remained remarkably quiet. The num- 
ber of expulsions has been small, and no persons have been furnished lodgings at 
the expense of the city. 

Freshmen are passing along, with an unusually tempestuous sea, towards the 
point of rest—Sophomore year. We give them our heartfelt-sympathies in this, 
their hour of need. We can remember our own feelings, when we emerged from 
our quiet Massachusetts village, and entered life in this populous city. The Lit. 
offers them her earnest céoperation in their troubles, and wishes them all possible 
success, both in rushes against Sophomores, and in the division-rooms. We un- 
derstand that they are doing remarkably well, and have succeeded in keeping one- 
half of their Class above average, which averages better than the average number 
of classes. 

Sixty-five has solved the perplexing problem concerning “ Burial of Euclid.” 
At first, the idea of keeping alive the old custom, handed down from former gene- 
rations, was favorably received. The vote to celebrate the departure of the an- 
cient mathematician, passed, with a large majority. The Radicals, in College, were 
blue—thought the Institution was becoming more and more corrupt, and that they 
would never see a millennium here, at least, not until they had graduated—in this 
latter belief, the Conservatives, or Preservatives, most heartily coincided. They de- 
termined, however, to make a struggle. At last, after hard work, in which they 
received the hearty céoperation of the moral element; they were enabled to locate 
a most “ Effectual Quietus” on the whole matter. We most earnestly hope that 
Sixty-five will use moderation, and, for the honor of old Yale, will haze no more. 

The Juniors are enjoying their leisure hours in forming lasting friendships and 
cultivating social qualities. As for Sixty-three, she speaks for herself, and can be 
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heard quite distinctly—represented by the R—n Club—immediately after tea, in 
the vicinity of York and Chapel streets. The circum-ambulatory motions of Van 
Amburgh’s elephant have almost stopped, and have been succeeded by the more 
appropriate and touching peculiarities of the Massa who ran away, and the colored 
gentleman who remained at home. In this new song, as from the old, she bids 
fair to gain great credit for herself. We ourselves are learning the tune. Another 
amusing feature of the Class is, the earnest endeavors of the Steel-Plate men, to 
raise side-whiskers for their pictures. It is the humble opinion of four members 
of the “ Board,” that they will soon look Reed-iculous. In reference to this sud- 
den demand for barbers, we attribute the new Saloon back of the Chapel—inas- 
much as we saw, leaning against the “Gallery,” one morning, the well-known ton- 
sorial sign. 

For the sake of our readers, we will run the risk of stating, that New York has 
gone Democratic, and that the Army of the Potomac is preparing for a successful 
retreat, in case of an attack from the enemy. 

The “Boating Member” has been much troubled in mind, lately, by the ill-sue- 
cess of his favorite Club, and his associates have feared it might terminate in per- 
manent melancholy. Everything has been done for him which human ingenuity 
could invent. 

One word to Subscribers, and we will bring our labors to a close. We would 
most respectfully request them to be as prompt as possible in settling their accounts 
with us; because the printers are giving us daily tortures, and we look towards the 
speedy payment of subscriptions, to release us from our tormentors. 

We forgot to mention that the “Table” is sound, the “Pen” in good order, and 
the “Sanctum” well arranged. The Devil has not yet appeared, and we will say 
“ good luck and good by” for one more month. 


The Award. 

The Committee for awarding the Yale Literary Medal, have decided that an 
essay upon “The Novel,” is entitled to the preference, on account of general ex. 
cellence. 

H. A. NEwTon, 

Wi11amM Hutcurnson. 

J. F. KERNOCHAN. 
Yale College, Oct. 2'ith, 1862. 


The accompanying envelope was found to contain the name of GEorGE ScovILL 
HAMLIN, and to him, accordingly, the medal is awarded. 


Exchanges. 
We have received Harper’s Weekly, Vanity Fair, Beloit Monthly, Nassau Lite” 
rary, Knickerbocker, American Publishers’ Circular, and New Englander for the 
current month.—No Continental. 


Omission. 
The signature of Baucis and Philemon, is w. C. R. 








